THE    UNITED    STATES    GOVERNMENT    PUBLI- 
CATIONS* 


BY  D.  L.  KINGSBURY,  ASSISTANT  LIBRARIAN. 


The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  endeavor  to  correct  a  few, 
at  least,  of  the  prevailing  fallacies  concerning  the  various 
publications  issued  by  the  United  States  Government,  com- 
monly called  "Public  Documents,"  and,  if  possible,  to  add  a 
little  more  to  our  knowledge  of  them.  The  average  citizen 
believes  them  to  be  of  little  or  no  value,  except,  perhaps,  for 
Members  of  Congress  to  unload,  at  no  expense  to  themselves, 
upon  their  constituents  as  a  partial  return  for  their  votes; 
and,  probably  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  these  books  are  packed 
away  in  the  garret,  eventually  to  find  their  way  into  the  paper 
mill,  the  second-hand  book  store,  or,  possibly,  in  a  few  in- 
stances, to  be  donated  to  this  or  some  other  library. 

The  principal  cause,  I  believe,  of  this  lack  of  appreciation 
is,  in  a  large  degree,  the  lack  of  discrimination  in  sending 
books  without  reference  to  the  recipient's  tastes  or  require- 
ments. If  the  recipient  could  have  his  choice  in  selecting 
books  treating  upon  such  subjects  as  he  is  interested  in,  as 
suggested  by  the  new  superintendent  of  documents,  through 
having  his  name  placed  on  the  list  to  whom  the  congressman 
desires  books  to  be  sent,  and  the  superintendent  furnishing 
him  with  the  monthly  catalogue  of  the  publications,  from 
which  he  can  make  selections,  it  would  remove  much  of  the 
prejudice  now  existing,  and  would  accomplish  the  purpose 
of  the  government  in  collecting  and  issuing  the  valuable  ma- 
terial which  is  contained  in  the  various  reports  of  the  several 
departments  and  bureaus,  and  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
and  the  Geological  Survey. 


*Read  at  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council,  April  13,  1896. 
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The  monthly  catalogue  just  mentioned  is  a  new  idea,  and 
an  excellent  one.  The  first  number  was  issued  in  January, 
1895,  and  is  a  complete  list  of  all  publications  issued  from  the 
government  printing  office,  whether  book,  pamphlet,  atlas,  or 
map;  giving  a  full  description  of  each,  and  noting  at  what 
price  it  can  be  purchased, — which  is  the  nominal  cost, — so 
that  anyone  who  cannot  obtain  them  through  the  Representa- 
tive of  his  district,  or  does  not  care  to  do  so,  can  purchase  the 
particular  book  that  he  may  desire.  This  catalogue  is  also 
of  great  service  to  librarians,  keeping  them  informed  as  to 
what  has  been  issued,  and,  after  a  reasonable  time,  if  any 
publications  that  the  library  desires  are  not  received,  a  re- 
quest can  be  made  for  them;  otherwise  many  valuable  books 
would,  no  doubt,  escape  attention. 

1  shall,  further  on,  refer  to  other  important  and  desirable 
changes  and  improvements  on  the  old  methods  of  printing, 
binding,  and  distribution  of  public  documents,  inaugurated 
and  proposed  by  the  new  superintendent  of  documents,  Hon. 
F.  A.  Crandall. 

To  the  casual  reader  there  is  much  in  the  government  pub- 
lications that  is  of  very  little  interest,  too  scientific  or  sta- 
tistical, or,  as  it  is  generally  remarked,  <*too  dry."  But  to 
the  scientific  man,  the  student,  and  those  who  are  in  search 
of  knowledge, — and  a  subject  cannot  be  mentioned  that  is 
not  covered, — there  is  a  mass  of  information,  collected  by 
men  selected  with  particular  reference  to  their  attainments 
in  the  several  subjects  treated,  that  cannot  be  found,  in  so 
concise  a  form  and  so  accessible  to  everyone,  elsewhere. 

While  much  of  the  vast  mass  of  matter  contained  in  these 
publications  is  statistical,  and  necessarily  so,  but  none  the  less 
valuable,  there  is  more  that  is  entertaining  as  well  as  instruct- 
ive. It  is  the  statistical  portion,  however,  that  is  the  more  often 
called  for,  and  often  from  unexpected  sources,  where  the  in- 
formation desired  is  of  great  importance  and  value.  A  partic- 
ular book  of  this  class  may  not  have  been  called  for  during 
months,  or  even  years;  but  when  it  is  so  inquired  for,  it  is  a 
credit  to  the  library,  and  a  satisfaction  to  the  librarian,  to  be 
able  to  produce  a  book  which,  as  the  applicant  often  admits, 
he  did  not  expect  to  find.  It  is  largely  the  acquisition  of 
scarce  but  valuable  books,  not  only  of  the  kind  under  discus- 
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sion,  but  in  other  departments  as  well,  that  gives  a  library 
its  reputation  and  enhances  its  value  as  a  source  of  informa- 
tion. 

It  is,  and  has  been,  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  which 
librarians  have  encountered,  to  properly  classify  and  cata- 
logue the  government  publications,  other  than  those  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  Geological  Survey,  so  as  to 
make  their  vast  store  of  valuable  knowledge  readily  available. 
It  has  not  indeed  been  fully  attained,  and  the  best  method 
for  this  purpose  is  yet  to  be  discovered.  It  is  proposed,  how- 
ever, by  Mr.  Orandall  to  devise  a  uniform  system  of  catalogue 
cards  that  shall  overcome  the  difficulty.  These  cards  will  be 
printed  and  distributed  to  libraries  designated  as  depositories. 
The  cataloguing  will  not,  however,  extend  back  farther  than 
a  few  years,  as  one  familiar  with  the  subject  can  readily  im- 
agine the  magnitude,  if  not  the  impossibility,  of  such  an  un- 
dertaking, in  time  and  expense,  if  it  should  commence  at  the 
beginning. 

It  has  been  the  practice,  in  the  library  of  this  society,  to 
catalogue  such  publications  of  the  United  States  Government 
as  contain  subjects  of  common  interest,  or  those  which  seem 
most  important  and  likely  to  be  called  for,  and  to  rely  on  the 
general  indexes  compiled  by  Ben.  Perley  Poore  and  John  G. 
Ames  and  issued  by  the  government,  and  on  what  are  called 
check  lists,  for  all  others. 

The  great  difficulty  in  properly  cataloguing  the  documents 
bound  in  sheep  is  the  method  which  has  prevailed  of  desig- 
nating the  volumes,  according  to  the  "binder's  titles,"  as  be- 
longing to  the  first,  second,  or  at  times  the  third  session  of  a 
certain  Congress,  in  addition  to  the  designation  as  reports  of 
a  department,  or  a  branch  or  bureau  of  a  department,  volume 
one  or  two,  part  one  or  two,  and  the  year.  The  man  is  not  yet 
born  that  can  master  these  "binder's  titles ;"  and  it  frequently 
occurs  that,  after  getting  the  title  deciphered,  beyond  a  ques- 
tion of  doubt,  and  the  book  placed  accordingly,  we  find  later 
that  it  has  been  placed  with  the  wrong  series.  These  volumes 
bound  in  sheep  comprise  the  greater  number  of  the  govern- 
ment publications  on  our  shelves. 

Fortunately,  the  information  more  frequently  in  demand  is 
found  in  the  reports  of  the  various  departments  bound  in 
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cloth,  under  their  proper  and  simpler  titles  only.  It  is  to 
these  sets  that  reference  is  usually  made,  as  a  matter  of  con- 
venience and  with  a  great  saving  of  time. 

It  would  have  been  better,  and  would  have  simplified  the 
cataloguing,  if  none  but  the  cloth-bound  volumes  had  been 
placed  on  the  shelves;  but,  as  the  leather-bound  have  been  the 
ones  noted  irj  the  accession  catalogue,  and  consequently  num- 
bered, it  would  now  complicate  matters  to  change  the  method 
which  has  prevailed. 

The  volumes  in  cloth  are  counted  as  duplicates,  and  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  are  filed  in  the  duplicate  room  of  the 
middle  passage,  but  all  are  readily  accessible.  It  is  our  plan 
to  keep  at  least  one  unbroken  set  of  duplicates,  and  addi- 
tional numbers  are  used  for  exchange  or  sale.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  surplus  duplicates  have  been  sent  to  the  super- 
intendent of  documents  at  Washington  for  exchange,  since 
he  has  established  what  may  properly  be  called  "a  book  clear- 
ing-house." Libraries  send  their  excess  volumes  of  govern- 
ment publications,  with  a  list  of  such  as  they  may  lack.  This 
is  an  excellent  method  by  which  gaps  can  be  filled,  because 
many  editions  are  exhausted,  so  that  single  volumes  and  sets 
are  held  at  a  high  premium. 

Several  of  the  series  have  general  indexes,  bound  sepa- 
rately, making  the  series  doubly  valuable  for  reference,  as  it 
obviates  the  necessity  of  looking  through  the  index  of  each 
volume.  The  reports  in  more  frequent  demand  are  those  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  Consular  Eeports,  the  Bureau  of 
American  Eepublics,  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  and  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Patent  Office. 

Another  difficulty  encountered  in  classifying  the  volumes 
bound  in  sheep,  is  the  inequality  in  size,  making  it  impractica- 
ble to  arrange  them  consecutively  by  series  on  the  same  shelf. 
The  larger  number  are  octavo,  many  are  quarto,  and  a  few 
folio,  requiring  their  separation  for  convenient  arrangement 
in  different  cases  or  at  least  on  different  shelves.  It  is  con- 
fusing, when  one  looks  for  a  particular  report  of  a  certain 
Congress,  to  find  a  break  in  the  continuity  of  numbers,  as  it 
may  not  be  remembered  whether  the  volume  is  wanting,  or  is 
placed  elsewhere  on  account  of  its  size.  Fortunately  the 
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quartos  and  folios  usually  contain  matter,  plates,  and  maps, 
bearing  on  some  subject  which  is  catalogued,  being  conse- 
quently more  liable  to  be  remembered  by  the  librarian.  One 
cannot,  unless  he  has  at  some  time  examined  these  plates  and 
maps,  appreciate  their  value  and  the  high  style  of  art  of  their 
production,  a  large  number  being  in  colors. 

As  will  appear  further  on,  the  continuations  of  the  series  of 
reports  that  have  been  formerly  received  in  sheep  binding  will 
be  issued  in  cloth;  the  old  black  cloth  being,  except  in  one 
series,  discarded,  and  other  and  more  pleasing  colors  substi- 
tuted. The  year  book  of  the  Agricultural  Department  for 
1895  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  new  binding,  and  will 
compare  favorably  with  that  of  the  best  publishers.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  government,  as  well  as  of  many  libraries,  is 
that  leather  binding  not  only  is  more  expensive,  but  also  is 
less  durable,  than  cloth.  It  is  estimated  that  a  yearly  saving 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  can  be  made  by  using  cloth, 
with  better  results. 

A  bill  recently  drafted  by  Mr.  Crandall,  the  superintendent 
of  documents,  to  be  submitted  to  Congress,  proposes  that 
each  department  shall  have  its  distinctive  color,  and  aims  also 
to  make  other  reforms,  and  to  correct  existing  abuses.  Its 
purpose  is  "to  reduce  the  cost,  increase  the  value,  and  sim- 
plify the  methods  of  publication  of  the  public  documents  fur- 
nished to  designated  depository  libraries."  This  bill  is  de- 
signed to  provide  "that  the  libraries  shall  be  supplied  from 
the  earliest  editions  of  every  document  that  can  be  made 
available  for  that  purpose."  By  the  old  method  of  distribu- 
tion, many  important  reports  are  received  so  long  a  time  after 
they  are  made  that  they  are  valuable  only  as  a  matter  of  rec- 
ord. Therefore  a  few  reports  are  anticipated  as  bulletins.  If 
the  proposed  change  should  prevail,  the  bulletins  will  not  be 
necessary. 

Under  the  old  method,  there  have  been  received  and  placed 
on  the  shelves  duplicate  and  in  some  instances  triplicate  vol- 
umes of  the  same  report,  but  with  different  titles.  This  pro- 
cedure, costly  to  the  government  and  cumbersome  to  the 
library,  will  be  discontinued  under  the  new  plan. 

This  society  has  now  on  its  shelves  2,450  volumes  of  the 
government  publications  called  executive  and  miscellaneous 
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reports  of  the  Senate  and  House.  In  addition,  there  are  nu- 
merous special  series.  Among  these  are  the  decisions  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  in  land  cases,  nineteen  octavo 
volumes,  and  in  pension  cases,  seven  volumes.  There  are 
about  six  hundred  volumes  of  the  specifications  and  drawings 
and  gazette  of  the  Patent  Office;  of  the  Congressional  Globe 
and  Record,  two  hundred  and  fifty;  and  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  and  Geological  Survey,  about  six  hundred  vol- 
umes. With  other  miscellaneous  series,  the  total  enumera- 
tion of  United  States  publications  in  our  library  exceeds  4,000 
volumes,  being  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  whole  number  of 
bound  volumes  (not  counting  the  31,000  pamphlets)  on  the 
shelves.  I  believe  that  there  is  no  other  department  or  series 
of  books  here,  although  many  of  them  have  cost  large  sums 
and  their  commercial  and  intrinsic  value,  to  the  present  and 
future  generations,  is  beyond  question,  that  will  be  by  the 
generations  to  come  more  appreciated,  for  reasons  that  I  shall 
present  further  on.  Yet  these  four  thousand  volumes  have 
not  cost  the  society  a  cent,  practically;  and  possibly  that  may 
be  one  reason  why  we  do  not  appreciate  them  at  their  full 
value. 

Having  called  attention  to  the  imperfections  of  the  govern- 
ment publications,  not  of  their  contents  but  of  the  methods 
under  which  they  have  been  issued,  I  shall  now  endeavor,  as 
briefly  as  possible,  to  note  some  of  their  merits,  which,  as  I 
believe,  offset  all  their  deficiencies. 

It  seems  superfluous  to  call  anyone's  attention  to  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Geological  Survey, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology.  Of  the  Smithsonian  publica- 
tions, which  comprise  the  "Contributions  to  Knowledge," 
"Miscellaneous  Collections,"  and  bulletins  and  reports  of  the 
National  Museum,  even  the  most  casual  reader  need  but  turn 
a  few  leaves  to  get  an  inkling  of  their  vast  store  of  invaluable 
information.  To  the  student  or  anyone  with  scientific  tastes, 
they  are  a  source  of  pleasure  and  profit.  The  contents  of  the 
various  volumes  cover  the  whole  range  of  scientific  and  useful 
knowledge.  And  while  the  reports  of  the  Geological  Survey 
and  Bureau  of  Ethnology  are  confined  more  especially  to  par- 
ticular subjects,  the  same  can  be  said  of  their  intrinsic  worth. 

Of  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  it  can  be 
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truthfully  said  that  the  average  American,  other  than  farm- 
ers, and  even  a  large  number  of  the  latter,  until  recently  held 
them  in  lower  esteem  than  all  other  publications  of  the  gov- 
ernment. There  may  have  been  reason  for  the  opinion  in  the 
past,  but  not  so  now.  These  reports  contain  an  amount  of 
information  covering  the  whole  field  of  agricultural  pursuits 
and  allied  industries  that  can  not  be  found  elsewhere;  which, 
indeed,  no  one  person  could  collect,  much  less  publish,  on  so 
many  and  varied  subjects. 

The  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  are  particu- 
larly valuable,  containing,  as  they  do,  the  history  of  education 
in  the  United  States  since  the  foundation  of  Harvard  College 
in  1636  to  its  present  development,  and  covering  all  grades  of 
educational  institutions  from  the  little  country  school  house 
to  the  university.  The  methods  that  have  been  employed,  and 
the  results,  are  interestingly  stated;  and  they  are  compared 
with  detailed  accounts  of  schools  in  all  civilized  countries. 
These  reports,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
are  profusely  illustrated. 

The  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  are  in  frequent 
demand,  particularly  within  the  past  three  years.  They  con- 
tain indispensable  information  for  the  student  of  economic 
and  social  conditions. 

There  are  on  our  shelves  fifty-six  volumes  of  the  Consular 
Reports,  bound  by  the  Society,  covering  the  period  since  1880, 
and  including  four  general  indexes.  These  reports  contain  in- 
formation of  importance  to  the  farmer,  manufacturer,  and  con- 
sumer in  this  country.  This  information  has  been  collected  by 
American  consuls  at  their  various  stations  throughout  the 
world,  noting  the  products  of  the  several  nations,  what  they 
have  to  export,  and  what  they  need  that  can  be  supplied  by 
the  United  States. 

The  bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics  are 
somewhat  of  the  same  character  as  the  Consular  Reports,  but 
are  confined  to  the  republics  of  Mexico  and  Central  and  South 
America.  In  addition  to  statistical  information,  they  give 
descriptions  of  the  people,  the  climate,  and  other  more  gen- 
eral information,  including  the  very  latest  maps.  Of  these 
reports  there  are  eighteen.  Besides,  there  is  a  general  com- 
mercial directory  of  Latin  America.  The  information  given 
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in  these  bulletins  is  concise  and  valuable,  and  they  are  a  very 
useful  acquisition  to  any  library. 

Even  the  Congressional  Globe  and  Kecord  are  not  devoid  of 
information  and  interest  to  a  general  reader.  While  they  are 
not  what  might  be  called  attractive  reading,  yet  one  familiar 
with  their  contents  cannot  deny  that  they  are  of  great  value 
in  a  strictly  historical  sense,  since  they  contain  a  daily  record 
of  the  doings  of  Congress,  of  speeches  delivered  and  others 
not  delivered.  Although  seldom  asked  for,  these  massive  vol- 
umes are  a  very  needful  part  of  every  large  reference  library. 

Last,  but  not  of  least  importance,  I  may  call  your  attention 
to  the  Patent  Office  publication,  the  Gazette,  specifications  and 
drawings  of  patents,  and  the  annual  reports.  These  publica- 
tions can  scarcely  be  termed  historical,  strictly  speaking,  yet 
are  they  not  the  history  of  the  mechanic  arts  in  this  country, 
tersely  told?  of  successes,  and  of  disappointments?  They  rep- 
resent the  inventive  genius  of  the  period  that  has  no  parallel 
in  history;  a  period  which  has  produced  the  locomotive,  the 
telegraph,  the  telephone,  and  the  wonderful  development  of 
electrical  science,  with  its  application  to  commercial  and  do- 
mestic uses.  But  for  the  steamboats  and  the  locomotive,  the 
West  would  still  be  a  comparative  wilderness.  In  brief,  the 
inventors  of  this  country  have  done  as  much  for  its  civilization 
and  development  as  their  fellows  in  any  vocation  or  profes- 
sion. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  government  documents,  other  than 
the  strictly  scientific,  contain  the  political,  social,  material, 
and  economic  history  of  this  country.  In  them  we  have,  con- 
secutively and  concisely  arranged,  matter  of  importance,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  to  every  American,  which  cannot  be 
found  in  any  other  collective  form,  and  which  is  available  to 
everyone. 

For  examples  take  the  reports  of  the  Secretaries  of  Wai 
and  of  the  Navy,  including  the  official  war  records.  In  these 
one  can  find  the  whole  unembellished  war  history  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  ordnance  reports  we  can  trace  the  evolution 
of  guns  of  all  kinds,  from  the  flint-lock  blunderbuss  and 
smooth-bore  cannon  of  the  Revolution  to  the  rapid-firing, 
breech-loading  ordnance  of  to-day.  From  the  old  wooden 
frigates,  which  served  the  purpose  of  their  time,  we  pass  to 
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the  monster  steel  battle  ships,  and  to  the  small  but,  perhaps, 
more  terrible  torpedo  boats,  of  the  present  navy. 

In  the  reports  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  we  find  a  complete 
and  detailed  account  of  the  construction  of  our  harbors  on 
both  seaboards,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  on  the  inland 
waters  as  well,  with  descriptions  of  the  military  defenses. 
These  reports  contain  maps,  plans,  and  illustrations  of  all  im- 
portant works  in  these  classes,  finished  and  under  construc- 
tion, and  give  descriptions  of  the  engineering  methods  and 
different  kinds  of  machinery  employed.  The  materials  of  vari- 
ous kinds  used  are  carefully  noted,  and  valuable  tables  show 
their  adaptability  to  the  several  requirements.  Thus  they 
supply  reliable  information  that  is  of  the  highest  utility  to 
mechanics,  contractors,  and  builders;  for  the  government,  as 
is  well  known,  conducts  its  work  on  scientific  principles,  keep- 
ing exact  records,  to  the  most  minute  detail,  of  tests  of  mate- 
rials and  processes  of  construction. 

In  the  United  States  Statutes  and  the  American  State  Pa- 
pers, we  have  a  full  account  of  our  diplomatic  and  treaty  rela- 
tions with  foreign  countries;  and  in  the  reports  of  the  Interior 
Department  one  can  find  our  transactions  and  treaties  with 
the  Indians.  Much  of  both  these  records,  however,  it  may  be 
confessed,  reflects  no  credit  to  us  as  a  Nation,  or  as  indi- 
viduals. 

There  are  other  series  of  government  reports  containing 
valuable  information  that  could  be  mentioned;  but  enough  has 
been  selected  to  indicate,  as  I  trust,  somewhat  adequately  the 
worth  of  the  government  publications,  the  importance  of  pre- 
serving those  that  are  on  our  shelves,  and  the  need  of  secur- 
ing all  that  will  be  issued  in  the  future. 

When  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society  shall  be  in  the  new 
quarters  assigned  to  it  in  the  new  Capitol,  then,  and  then 
only,  can  the  accumulation  of  the  government  publications  be 
so  completely  and  properly  classified  in  cases  and  shelves  al- 
lowing convenient  examination,  and  so  fully  catalogued,  that 
all  their  vast  stores  of  information,  or  any  desired  part  thereof, 
shall  be  quickly  obtainable  by  inquirers,  throughout  the  al- 
most infinite  range  of  knowledge  which  they  contain. 
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